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Newest child care facility 
named after benefactor 


A family’s legacy to UVic was formally recognized on 
Sept. 28 when the university’s newest facility for the 
campus’s youngest residents was named the Harry 
Lou-Poy Child Care Centre. 

The facility for infants and toddlers was made pos¬ 
sible through a $272,000 gift from the Lou-Poy fam¬ 
ily who, when asked by UVic, requested that the 
building bear the name of the family’s patriarch, who 
died in 1999. 


“My father decided to donate a piece of land to 
the university several years ago,” says Ron Lou-Poy, 
a lawyer with Victoria’s Crease Harman & Com¬ 
pany, who served several terms on UVic’s board of 
governors and attended UVic’s precursor, Victoria 
College, for two years. The proceeds from the land 
sale remained unallocated until former UVic presi¬ 
dent Dr. David Strong approached Lou-Poy about 
CHILD CARE ... see p. 2 


UVic awards four 
honorary degrees 
this fall 


Two prominent businessmen, one 
of Canada’s foremost music educa¬ 
tors, and a national advocate for 
children’s rights will receive honor¬ 
ary degrees from the University of 
Victoria this fall. 

Hong Kong businessman Sultan 
Vicwood Chong will be awarded an 
honorary degree at a special convo¬ 
cation ceremony at the Canadian 
International School in Hong Kong 
on Saturday, Nov. 15. And Vancou¬ 
ver businessman Allan Yap, music 
educator Donald Wright and chil¬ 
dren’s advocate Landon Pearson will 
be granted honorary degrees at 
three fall convocation ceremonies in 
UVic’s University Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium on Saturday, Nov. 24. 


Sultan Vicwood Chong is the 
founder of Vicwood Group, a multi¬ 
national corporation based in Hong 
Kong. He is widely known in 
China, the Philippines and Equa¬ 
torial Guinea business circles for his 
commitment to community and 
education causes. His involvements 
include the Po Leung Kuk Society 
for orphaned children, numerous 
charitable organizations, and hon¬ 
orary posts at several Chinese uni¬ 
versities. (Doctor of Laws, Nov. 15). 

Well known in the Vancouver and 
Hong Kong business communities, 
Allan Yap has combined his business 
acumen in biotechnology, real estate 
development, construction and 
HONORARY DEGREES... see p. 3 


Do Ihe turkey trot ^ 


Work off your holiday weekend din¬ 
ner and get a chance to put another 
turkey on the table at the Turkey Trot 
Fun Run at Centennial Stadium on 
Monday, Oct. 8 at 10 a.m. 

This 5K fun run follows a 
scenic route through the campus. 
Pre-register at the Ian Stewart com¬ 
plex or the McKinnon complex or 
at Frontrunners on Vancouver 
Street. Fees are $15 with a T-shirt; 
$10 without a T-shirt and there’s a 


$30 family rate. T-shirts will be pro¬ 
vided while supplies last. 

Participants can also register at 
Centennial Stadium from 8:30 to 
9:30 a.m. the morning of the run. 
Along with prizes there’ll be drinks 
and refreshments at the end of the 
run. “It’s totally fun,” says athletics 
and recreation services wellness and 
lifestyles co-ordinator Kathi 
Cameron. For more information 
contact her at 721-8721. 


The "traditional family" is a myth, say researchers 

Families today are really not much different than they were 100 years ago 


BY LEAH PENCE 
AND MONIQUE JACOBS 

The nostalgic ideal of the “tradi¬ 
tional family” — one with two par¬ 
ents where children are afforded 
plentiful time with both — is a 
myth, according to findings from 
the Canadian Families Project, a 
five-year interdisciplinary research 
project based at UVic. 

Yet many public policy decisions 
on issues related to daycare, educa¬ 
tion, labour, health and other areas 
of public concern are often based 
on notions of the family, family 
roles and values. 

“Those who say that a ‘tradi¬ 
tional family’ is disappearing are 
saying that at some point in the past 
a certain family type was normal or 
typical,” says project director and 
UVic history chair Eric Sager. 
“Families varied in size and com¬ 
position a century ago; there were 
no single family types.” 

Project researchers used data 
from the 1901 Canada census to 
garner a better understanding of 


what families were like a century 
ago. They found many similarities 
between today’s families and those 
of 100 years ago — single parent¬ 
ing, marriage breakdowns and sepa¬ 
rations, and limited leisure time 


were as much a part of family life 
then as they are now. 

The proportion of single-parent 
families today is only slightly higher 
than at the turn of the century. The 
difference, however, is that in the 


early 20th century, death, abandon¬ 
ment and itinerant work were the 
major causes for single-parent situ¬ 
ations. 

Many assume that in the past 
children spent more time at home 


with their mothers, but project re¬ 
searchers have found that this is a 
myth. Women at the turn of the 
century had very little idle time, as 
chores and other work were more 
FAMILIES... see p. 2 


Members of the Canadian Families project, l-r: Dr. Eric Sager, Dr. Lisa Dillon, graduate student Ian Buck and Dr. Peter Baskerville. 






















































MARIA LIRONI 



Left, Sadey Guy (with her dog, Dylan Thomas) and Goldie Rae Carlow. 
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a possible use for the funds. 

“Dr. Strong invited me to lunch 
and asked me how I felt about us¬ 
ing the gift to build a new centre 
for the very young children of stu¬ 


dents. I told him I thought it was a 
very good idea.” 

Harry Lou-Poy was born in Vic¬ 
toria and rented farmland and 
greenhouses in Victoria and Saan¬ 


ich to grow seasonal vegetables. He 
opened a store to sell his produce 
and then, with his younger brother 
Henry, developed a successful 
wholesale operation, the Pioneer 
Fruit and Vegetable Company. Lou- 
Poy was very active in the Chinese 
Benevolent Association and the 
Chinese Presbyterian church. He 
had been married to his wife Alice 
for 72 years. 

The facility that bears his name 
comprises two centres: one for infants 
younger than 18 months and one for 
toddlers aged up to three years. The 
Harry Lou-Poy Centre is one of only 
a few in the area to offer child care to 
infants. It is licensed to care for up to 
12 babies and 12 toddlers. 

Ron Lou-Poy and his mother, 
were among the guests at the official 
opening. His father, he said, “would 
be very proud.” 


A group effort 

UVic’s new Harry Lou-Poy Child Care Centre is the result of sup¬ 
port from several on- and off-campus individuals and organizations. 

Fundraising began with the Caring for the Future committee in 
late 1996. Eventually, UVic faculty, staff, alumni and friends con¬ 
tributed $38,000 to the project. The presidents office matched that 
total, the UVic Alumni Association contributed $3,000, the Fac¬ 
ulty Association added $2,000, the Graduate Students’ Society 
$3,200 and the UVic Students’ Society offered a special gift of 
$23,000. The graduating class of 1998 contributed $2,300. 

The Vancouver Foundation, the F.K. Morrow Foundation and 
the McLean Foundation each made major gifts. An anonymous 
private donation ensured the goal of the building fund was met 
and construction began early this year for a brand new facility for 
some brand new people. 


New co-op employers guide 
attracts international attention 


UVic salutes local 
senior volunteers 


The love of a dog named Toby has 
made Sadey Guy an award winner. 

While working as a nurse at the 
Saanich Peninsula Hospital, Guy 
observed first-hand the positive 
effect that the resident African 
bush dog had on patients. So she 
decided to start her own program 
where animals — everything from 
a dog to a llama — would visit 
hospitals, schools, homes, or any 
place where a gentle pet was 
needed. 

Now her Pacific Animal 
Therapy Society (PATS) has more 
than 340 volunteers. 

“There are so many benefits to 
the PATS program,” says Guy. “Just 
seeing peoples’ faces light up when 
they see one of the furry volunteers 
makes me happy to be doing this. 
They’re always so thrilled to see a 
dog or cat. And the animals can act 
as a real icebreaker too.” 

Guy received a Valued Elder 
Recognition Award (VERA) from 


UVic’s centre on aging at an Oct. 1 
ceremony. Goldie Rae Carlow also 
received her VERA at the ceremony. 

The founding member of Sen¬ 
ior Peer Counselling of B.C., Car- 
low has acted as mentor for many 
of Vancouver Island’s peer coun¬ 
sellors and has also taught the peer 
counsellor trainers in Greater Vic¬ 
toria. As well, Carlow has helped 
develop specific peer counselling 
programs for other organizations, 
both local and national. 

“I thoroughly believe in the 
concept of people helping them¬ 
selves,” says Carlow. “As a peer 
counsellor, it feels so good help¬ 
ing people to make their own 
choices.” 

To qualify for a VERA, nomi¬ 
nees must have made exemplary, 
voluntary contributions within the 
Capital Regional District for a 
minimum of 10 years, although 
the individuals need not be current 
CRD residents. 


Families ... cont'd from p. 1 


time-consuming. Women also con¬ 
stituted a large part of the work 
force 100 years ago. In 1901, self- 
employed women made up 30 per 
cent of working women — a higher 
percentage than in 1996. 

“The supposed ‘crisis’ in the 
family has been with us for a long 
time,” says Sager. “In every genera¬ 
tion for more than a century a vo¬ 
cal minority has predicted the death 
of the family. So far, every rumour 
of its death has been premature.” 

Writing in 1878, Protestant 
minister John Laing expressed con¬ 
cerns that sound as valid today as 
they did then: “We may expect to 
see a further disintegration until 
the family shall disappear.... In all 
things civil and sacred the ten¬ 
dency of the age is towards indi¬ 
vidualism... [and this is] silently 
undermining the divine institution 
of the family.” 


Despite constant concerns 
about the survival of the family, 
Sager remains hopeful about its fu¬ 
ture. With collective support such 
as welfare, medicare and other so¬ 
cial programs, strong families will 
prevail. “If history teaches us a sim¬ 
ple lesson about families in mod¬ 
ern times, it is this: families and 
households are variable and flex¬ 
ible but durable,” says Sager. “The 
family is always changing, but 
change is not the same as crisis.” 

Leah Pence and Monique 
Jacobs wrote this as partici¬ 
pants in the SPARK pro¬ 
gram (Students Promoting 
Awareness of Research Knowledge), 
funded by UVic, the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council, 
and the Social Sciences and Humani¬ 
ties Research Council. 
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Once again UVic chemistry co-op 
co-ordinator Dr. Rick Reeve is in 
the international co-op spotlight 
— this time for a publication of 
an employer’s guide based on ex¬ 
tensive research and aimed at 
helping employers around the 
world become involved in co-op 
education or expand existing pro¬ 
grams. 

In 1999, the World Associa¬ 
tion for Cooperative Education 
(WACE) honoured Reeve for his 
contributions to international co¬ 
op education by presenting him 
with its Donald MacLaren Award, 
the winner of which is expected 
to take on a special project in the 
field. The result of Reeve’s project 
is his Employer's Guide to Work- 
Integrated Learning, supported by 


funding from the Education Di¬ 
vision of General Motors and pub¬ 
lished by WACE. 

Work-integrated learning, 
which includes co-op education, 
is a general term for education 
that combines periods of aca¬ 
demic study with work experience 
related to a student’s area of study. 

The guide is based on an ex¬ 
tensive survey of co-op employ¬ 
ers in 12 countries, which Reeve 
conducted w’hile on study leave 
last year. When he returned, 
Reeve spent much of his own time 
interpreting the data and writing 
the guide. 

Reeve gathered data on why 
employers become involved in co¬ 
op and discovered that they were 
highly motivated not only to 


screen for and hire enthusiastic 
new employees, but also to con¬ 
tribute to the educational and 
professional development of stu¬ 
dents. 

The guide also analyses em¬ 
ployers’ barriers to involvement in 
co-op education, the most com¬ 
monly found features of pro¬ 
grams, and their best practices. 

Reeve launched the publica¬ 
tion at a WACE conference in 
Thailand in July. He’s since been 
invited to present keynote ad¬ 
dresses at upcoming conferences 
in Paris and Indonesia. 

Reeve’s popular Guide for De¬ 
veloping International Co-op Pro¬ 
grams, commissioned by WACE 
in 1997, has been used by co-op 
practitioners around the world. 
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E-Challenge aims to get 
student business ventures rolling 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

The Victoria Entrepreneurs Chal¬ 
lenge (E-Challenge) kicked off this 
week with students pitching their 
business ideas on local post-second- 
ary campuses, including UVic. 

The event, which runs until 
March, provides aspiring student 
entrepreneurs with the opportunity 
to take a business idea through the 
necessary planning process, become 
more familiar with the local busi¬ 
ness community, and potentially 
start a business. 

A handful of UVic business stu¬ 
dents created the E-Challenge, and 
they soon branched out to make it 
a collaborative effort among UVic, 
Royal Roads and Camosun. The 
non-profit, student-run event is 
based on a similar program at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy and was created to bridge the 


academic and business communi¬ 
ties, and to give students a chance 
to act on their ideas. 

“We want young entrepreneurs 
to network with the local business 
community, and have access to the 
tools necessary to realize their busi¬ 
ness ventures,” says event coordina¬ 
tor Rhys Leonard: 

The E-challenge is offering 
weekly workshops and social events 
over the next six months to provide 
student teams with resources in ar¬ 
eas crucial to successful entrepre¬ 
neurship, such as: creating networks 
of entrepreneurs, investors, and po¬ 
tential partners ; mentorship by suc¬ 
cessful and seasoned professionals; 
education in specific business plan¬ 
ning skills; and feedback on busi¬ 
ness models from entrepreneurs and 
investors. 

Cash and other prizes will be 


awarded to outstanding teams of 
entrepreneurs who submit business 
plans showing significant business 
potential. 

Since students only need to 
make up 50 per cent of each team 
the contest is open to the public too, 
says Leonard. The MIT competi¬ 
tion was a huge success — it has 
spawned more than 60 businesses, 
and now has $125,000 in prizes to 
help cover student start-up costs. 

The deadline for submitting a 
summary of a business idea and a 
team is Nov. 1, and students from 
all three degree-granting, post-sec¬ 
ondary institutions in Greater Vic¬ 
toria, as well as Grade 11 and 12 
students in local high schools, are 
eligible to compete. For more in¬ 
formation about the E-Challenge, 
go to <www.victoriaechallenge. 
com>. 
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computer manufacturing/distribu- 
tion with a strong desire to help the 
less fortunate. His many charitable 
interests include the B.C. Childrens 
Hospital, the Chinese Cultural Cen¬ 
tre, and the SUCCESS program for 
new immigrants. (Doctor of Laws, 
Nov. 24, 9 a.m.) 

One of Canadas foremost mu¬ 
sic educators, Donald Wright has 
composed, performed and pro¬ 
duced music for radio, television 
and stage. Philanthropy is also a 
major pastime, with a foundation 


set up to provide scholarships in 
music education, donate instru¬ 
ments and make major donations 
to health institutions. (Doctor of 
Education, Nov. 24, 12:30 p.m.) 

As a Canadian senator, vice chair 
of the Centre for Studies of Chil¬ 
dren at Risk at McMaster Univer¬ 
sity, and Canadas official advisor on 
children’s rights, Landon Pearson 
has championed the rights of chil¬ 
dren in Canada and around the 
world. In 1998, she worked with 
UVic in hosting an international 


conference dealing with the sexual 
exploitation of youth. (Doctor of 
Laws, Nov. 24, 4 p.m.) 

Almost 1,200 students are ex¬ 
pected to graduate from UVic this 
fall, mostly at the Nov. 24 ceremo¬ 
nies in Victoria. The university is 
offering all fall 2001 graduates the 
option of attending the Hong Kong 
ceremony (they can’t attend both). 
Interested grads should contact the 
university secretary’s office at 721- 
8102 or joya@uvic.ca by no later 
than Monday, Oct. 22. 



Where were the 
Muslim voices? 

Why were there no Muslim voices among the dozen statements on the 
Sept. 11 events ("UVic speaks out," Sept. 20)? Why were the speakers 
chosen by the editorial staff predominantly white? I know there are 
Muslim faculty and staff members at UVic, as well as Muslim students, so 
why were their views not represented? The victims of the terrorist acts of 
Sept. 11 were not all white, and some of them, particularly at the World 
Trade Center, were Muslims. Muslims around the world were horrified by 
the terrorist attacks and have denounced the perpetrators. Your 
exclusion of Muslim viewpoints, whether deliberate or not, fuels the 
racism that has become so overt since Sept. 11. 

There has been discussion in the media about North Americans' 
feelings of safety and security that have been shattered by these attacks. 
But taking safety and security for granted has never been part of many 
racialized Victorians' daily experience. Both before and, increasingly, 
since Sept. 11, Arab Canadians and other racialized people have been 
threatened, spat upon and beaten, and Muslim children are afraid to 
attend school. Racist remarks about various ethnic groups are spoken 
aloud in public and not challenged. The Inter-Cultural Association and 
other groups serving immigrants and refugees have received dozens of 
threatening phone calls. Racialized communities and individuals feel 
vulnerable all the time. Thanks to The Ring, Muslims at UVic probably 
now also feel erased and unheard. 

In addition to the disrespect and disservice to Muslim friends and 
colleagues, the exclusion of their voices is a loss for the rest of us. We 
already hear and see too many mainstream, white voices and faces in the 
mass media. Shouldn't UVic take a leadership role and present us with 
different, more inclusive viewpoints, especially when to do so might 
educate people and help alleviate racist backlash? 

Helen Rezanowich, program assistant 
Women's studies 

Ed Note: 

The Ring sought Muslim contributors to the Viewpoint feature 
referred to above, but due to the tight production schedule we 
ran out of time before we could Find someone. This issue features 
two contributions from UVic scholars offering a Muslim perspec¬ 
tive on the Sept. 11 tragedy and possible implications for the 
months and years to come. See Viewpoint, pages 6-7. 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

When Herb Fox isn’t making sure 
that telephone operations and tech¬ 
nical services at UVic are running 
smoothly, he’s ensuring harmonious 
operations on another front — the 
square dance floor. 

On any given work day Fox can 
be found amid the wires and 
cables of Clearihue’s basement, 
where he manages UVic’s techni¬ 
cal services. But come weekends or 
Wednesday nights, he slips on a 
cowboy shirt, hops in his truck 
with his wife Linda and a stack of 
45’s by his side, and heads to the 
Western communities for an 
evening of calling. 

“‘Friendship set to music’ is one 
of square dancing’s favorite slo¬ 
gans,” says Fox about the pastime 
he discovered 25 years ago. If the 
comparison is true, then the caller 
provides the sounds and structure 
to swing harmonious relationships 
into action. 

“When you arrive at a dance, 
you leave your other life at the 
door,” says Fox, who with his wife, 
learned to call 17 years ago under 
the tutelage of veteran Victoria 
caller Doug George and his wife 
Vi. “Dancers come from all walks 
of life, and yet that’s not what’s dis¬ 
cussed at a dance,” says Fox. 
“When you’re on the dance floor, 
you’re a dancer and that’s the com¬ 
mon bond.” 

Though Fox does dance, his 


If calling's your callin' 

For staff member Herb Fox, there's no life like square dance calling 


passion is calling, which he likens 
to solving puzzles. “You have to be 
thinking ahead constantly,” he 
says, explaining that the caller puts 
together a series of moves and takes 
dancers on a trip around the 
square. Callers use a variety of 
methods, such as memorization, 
sight calling, and cue cards. In 
sight calling, the caller memorizes 
individual moves and blends them 
together to create a smooth, cho¬ 
reographed dance. 

Secrets for a successful dance, 
according to Fox, are putting the 
dancers first, setting the mood, and 
making sure the choreography is 
smooth. And he sees calling as a 
two-person operation. “My wife 
does all the worrying,” he jokes. 
“Her valuable feedback provides 
do’s and don’ts for future dances,” 
says Fox, who is known to call a 
lively, upbeat dance. 

With an extensive music back¬ 
ground that includes playing sev¬ 
eral instruments and singing, Fox 
has found his niche. “Music has al¬ 
ways been a big part of my life, and 
calling allows me to sing, entertain 
and hopefully bring enjoyment to 
the dancers.” 

The sound of Fox’s voice is 
familiar to the Frontier Twirlers in 
Colwood and the Sooke Squatch 
Squares in Sooke — he’s been call¬ 
ing twice monthly for both clubs 
for years. On Wednesday evenings 
from September to April he and 


Linda teach new dancers the basics 
of modern western square dancing. 
“There’s nothing more gratifying 
than seeing an individual or a group 
you’ve taught a fun activity to en¬ 
joying themselves and laughing, 
and knowing that you’ve facilitated 
it in some way,” he smiles. 

Being a professional caller means 
spending many hours creating and 
reading new material, practising, 
attending workshops, calling at 
wedding receptions, and occasion¬ 
ally being invited to call for clubs, 
festivals and conventions outside 
Victoria. Fox has called and danced 
across the country. “No matter 
where you go, you’ve got immedi¬ 
ate friends,” he says. 

It’s no longer true that square 
dancing is all about cowboys “do- 
sa-do-ing” with their “pardners” to 
hoedown music. Fox draws on a 
wide range of music that includes 
Latin, rock and roll, jazz, western 
and rap, and artists such as Elton 
John, Frank Sinatra, Garth Brooks, 
Johnny Mathis and the Village Peo¬ 
ple. He says the boundaries in terms 
of music and dress are expanding 
to make it an even more inclusive 
activity. 

“Square dancing has been a big 
part of our life and Linda and I have 
met a lot of wonderful people. We 
want to pass on that opportunity 
to others.” Every time he sees a large 
group of people in a grocery store 
or elsewhere, he thinks to himself: 


Vow, look at all those poten- 
il dancers!” But even he 
Imits that square danc- 
g may not be for every- 
le. “It would be nice if 
was, though!” 
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Tony Southwell, 

CIM, CFP, R.F.P. 
Former member, UVic Board 
of Pension Trustees 



J. Mark Gouws, 

CFP, CLU, ChFC 


To register, please 
telephone 385-3636 
e-mail: cstalinkski@ 
soiguard.bc.ca or 
tdodd@solguard.bc.ca 
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CFP, R.F.P. 

J. MARK GOUWS, 

CFP, CLU, CHFC 


21st Annual 

RETIREMENT 
PLANNING SEMINAR 

Wednesday, October 24 
1:30 p.m. 

HOTEL GRAND PACIFIC 

463 Belleville St., Victoria 

(enter free parkade on Quebec St.) 

Two-hour presentation will be of 
interest to those 50 and over 


RRSP maturity options 

• RRIF/LIF vs. annuity 

• Estate planning features 

• Estate protection 

• Investment 

Taxation 

Investing in a low interest rate 
environment 

Long-term care and critical Illness 
protection 

Prescribed/insured annuities 

Universal life insurance 

• Unique tax, estate & investment planning 
features 

Segregated funds and mutual funds 

• features & differences 


South Island Optometry Centres 

OPTOMETRIST 

DR. BRENT W. MORRISON DR. CHRISTOPHER D. SNOW 
DR. ANN-MARIE STEWART DR. HEIDI FANDRICH 

EYE HEALTH • GLASSES • CONTACTS • LASER SURGERY CONSULTATION 

Now accepting new patients 

Two locations to serve you 

3994 Shelbourne St (by new Tim Hortons) 477-4711 
202 - 1910 Sooke Rd (at Colwood Corners) 478-6811 



Bob Reimer 


LAW OFFICE 

4195 Shelbourne Street 

(two blocks north of Feltham Rd. at Cedar Glen) 
Real Estate & Mortgages 
Wills & Estate Matters 
Power of Attorney / Committeeship 
Representation Agreements 
Divorce / Separation 
General Legal Advice / Referrals 

Telephone Inquiries Welcomed 


Barrister & Solicitor 


721-2441 


4187 Quadra Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8X1L3 

jpgs ptarbim 

CALIFORNIA GRAPE & WINE JUICES 

Seasonal grapes — call to inquire 
(Wine juices available year round) 

Division Tel: 479-4711, Res. 479-9425 

of Oak Bay Tailors Ltd. Fax:479-9577 
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Back on the (grand)mommy track 

UVic social workers study the current surge in "grannycare" 


BY PATTY PITTS 

For years, the relieved cry of loving 
but exhausted grandmothers after 
a day or afternoon spent with 
grandchildren has been: “I love 
them, but its great to be able to give 
them back!” 

But what about those grand¬ 
mothers who don’t hand their 
grandchildren over to their parents 
at the end of the day — those who 
take their grandchildren home as 
they unexpectedly find themselves 
on the “mommy track” again later 
in life? 

A group of UVic social work re¬ 
searchers wants to know about the 
phenomenon they call “inter- 
generational child rearing” and what 
care agencies refer to as “custodial 
grandparenting.” Whatever you call 
it, it’s an increasing trend among a 
group of women who are all-but-in- 
visible to census-takers, policy ana¬ 
lysts and child welfare agencies. 

“We used to ask parents how 


many kids they have. Now we’re ask¬ 
ing kids how many parents they 
have,” says Pat MacKenzie of UVic s 
school of social work, principal in¬ 
vestigator for the three-year project, 
which is funded by the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council. 

“It’s one of those things that 
when you start studying it you no¬ 
tice it’s everywhere,” says fellow re¬ 
searcher Barb Whittington. 
“Watching my friends become 
grandparents twigged my interest. 
Then I started having students say 
they couldn’t continue classes be¬ 
cause they had to help care for their 
grandchildren, after they’d saved up 
the money to come back to univer¬ 
sity in their 50s. Their whole lives 
shifted.” 

Team member and school of so¬ 
cial work director Leslie Brown found 
grandparents were always among the 
caregivers in the aboriginal commu¬ 
nities she worked with, “but they 
weren’t always officially recognized as 


such by the government. Curiosity 
brought me to this project.” 

Marilyn Callahan discovered 
that the teen moms that she stud¬ 
ied relied on the children’s grand¬ 
mothers for care. “Obviously, they 
were forming a child welfare system 
that no one noticed. It seemed like 
a rigourous kind of life they were 
leading.” 

Gayle PI oyer, the project’s re¬ 
search co-ordinator, was attracted by 
the fact that the intergenerational 
care-giving was provided primarily 
by women. 

The researchers are collecting 
data this fall and identifying poten¬ 
tial study participants and project 
advisory group members. 

Grandmothers who are caring 
for their grandchildren, and who 
might be interested in participating 
in this research project or simply 
sharing their stories, can contact 
Gayle Ployer, Project Manager at 
gployer@uvic.ca or 472-4129. 


UVic biologist chairs 
international drinking water panel 


The Victoria region has high- 
quality drinking water and is do¬ 
ing all the right things to keep it 
that way, says an international 
panel of water quality experts 
chaired by a UVic biologist. 

The panel review, conducted at 


Following a competitive search 
process, UVic has appointed 
Victoria-based Malahat Group In¬ 
ternational as the university’s first 
advertising agency of record. 

The company has a successful 
track record in strategic communica¬ 
tions planning, creative development, 
advertising, positioning strategies, 
social marketing and public informa¬ 
tion and education. Their clients have 
included the 1994 Commonwealth 
Games, the B.C. Ministry of Envi¬ 
ronment, Lands and Parks, B.C. Min¬ 
istry of Advanced Education, the 
Greater Victoria United Way and the 
Open Learning Agency. 

MGI represents a significant 
new resource for the university to 
help meet the challenges of attract¬ 
ing outstanding students, recruiting 
top-ranked faculty, and securing 
funding for a wide range of signifi¬ 
cant new initiatives in an increas¬ 
ingly competitive environment. 

To position UVic to meet these 


the request of the CRD Regional 
Water Supply Commission, was 
chaired by Dr. Asit Mazumder, 
who heads an NSERC industrial 
research chair on the environmen¬ 
tal management of drinking wa¬ 
ter. The report was made public 


challenges, MGI will assist in the 
development of an integrated com¬ 
munications strategy that supports 
the goals and objectives identified 
through the university’s ongoing 
strategic planning process. The ap¬ 
pointment is for a three-year term. 

MGI is already working with the 
university executive and the divi¬ 
sion of external relations on the core 
elements of the university’s visual 
identity, the principles of a graphic 
standards system, and on how to 
build on the “challenge minds — 
change worlds' positioning materi¬ 
als developed for UVic last year. The 
first visual identity modules should 
be ready for use in November. 

In the future, Malahat Group, 
under the direction of UVic com¬ 
munications, will assist faculties and 
divisions of the university with a va¬ 
riety of strategic communication 
initiatives. Campus units can access 
the services of MGI through UVic 
communications. 


in September. 

Included on the panel were 
four world experts in water qual¬ 
ity research — two from the 
U.S., one from Australia and one 
from B.C. 

The panel called for some im¬ 
provements in monitoring tech¬ 
niques and tools, and assessed the 
potential risks to water quality 
from the planned raising of the 
water level in the Sooke reservoir. 

“Expansion has already started 
because the CRD knows it has to 
raise the dam to meet demand,” 
says Mazumder. “It [the CRD] 
wants to assess what the implica¬ 
tions might be so that it can be 
prepared. That’s why this review 
was so important.” 

Only one panel member disa¬ 
greed with raising the water level, 
suggesting that an intake in the 
reservoir’s deeper north basin 
would have been a better choice. 
That option, notes Mazumder, 
would cost millions of dollars and 
lead to water quality problems in 
the shallower south basin. 

“I feel this is a well-balanced 
report,” concludes Mazumder. 
“While it credits the CRD for its 
visionary approach to protecting 
the watershed, it also points out 
some of the areas they need to 
make improvements or take a 
closer look at to minimize the 
risks in a detailed manner.” 

Copies of the panel report are 
available online at <crd.bc.ca/wa- 
ter/qreports.htm>. 


Malahat Group named 
agency of record 


ringe 


Dr. Rod Symington, chair of Germanic and Russian 
studies, has been awarded the Flermann Boeschenstein 
Medal for 2001 — the highest honour of the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers of German. The 
medal, named for a Swiss-born scholar and 
humanitarian who taught at the University of Toronto, 
recognizes exceptional contributions to the association 
and the teaching of German in Canada. 

It's no secret that UVic is brimming with some of the 
best creative talent in the land, especially when 
Canada's two national newspapers get wind of the 
story. Sandra Meigs, chair of visual arts, has won the 


praise of national art critics for her current exhibition 
"The Newborn" now showing at the Susan Flobbs 
Gallery in Toronto. The installation is a pastoral 
sequence of 12 small oil paintings with a fairly-tale 
narrative conceived during the artist's sojourn to 
Hesquiat Sound, site of the legendary pioneer Cougar 
Annie's garden. John Bentley Mays of the National Post 
praises Meigs as "a painter who thinks critically about 
everything..."The Newborn" turns out to be not what 
the piece is about, but what it is: the tale of anyone's 
life." Globe and Mail art critic Gary Michael Dault hails 
the installation as "an ambitious and wondrous new 
work...some of the finest painting of Meigs' career." 




















































The sounds of 



A UVic linguist helps preserve 
"the soul" of Salish culture 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

Three hundred years ago Victoria 
didn't just look different — it 
sounded different. Without the 
constant clamour of expansion, in¬ 
dustry, vehicles and boisterous cen¬ 
tres of activity, waves crashing on 
shores and the calls of wildlife 
would have been more audible. 
And wherever a conversation be¬ 
tween the first inhabitants of this 
region was taking place, the sound 
of Northern Straits Salish language 
would have filled the air. 

Back then 23 different Salish 
languages permeated the Pacific 
Northwest, and were spoken 
throughout coastal and interior 
B.C. and Washington. 

But as English-speaking settle¬ 
ments grew in dominance, the 
number of Salish language speak¬ 
ers declined. Today, many of these 
languages are endangered with 
few or no speakers left. First 
Nations elders are often the only 
ones who speak their communi¬ 
ty's language. 

“I think there’s no question that 
when you lose a language you lose 
a culture,” says Dr. Ewa Cza- 
ykowska-Higgins, a UVic linguis¬ 
tics professor who has been 
studying Salish languages for 20 
years. “You lose the soul of a cul¬ 


ture because people express them¬ 
selves in language,” she says, add¬ 
ing that language is crucially 
important to a person’s sense of 
self. 

Czaykowska-Higgins’ work on 
the Salish languages focuses largely 
on Nxa’amxcin, also known as 
Moses-Columbia Salish, which is 
spoken in the interior of Washing¬ 
ton State. Czaykowska-Higgins 
conducts interviews with elders in 
the area who still speak the lan¬ 
guage and tapes the conversations. 
She has spent the last several years 
studying the linguistic properties 
of the language’s sounds. 

The key is figuring out the way 
sounds are organized in the lan¬ 
guage, and the general patterns for 
how these sounds fit together and 
are pronounced. Because the 
Salish languages share so many 
similarities, Czaykowska-Higgins 
says work on an individual lan¬ 
guage has the potential to give in¬ 
sight into all of the Salish languages 
in both Canada and the U.S. 

Early in her studies Cza¬ 
ykowska-Higgins realized that be¬ 
cause she was working with a 
language that might not survive, 
in addition to doing research that 
was purely scholarly, she could 
also do work that would involve 



pfilic^an T £< 
qack older 1 
sqaitk meat 
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Czaykowska-Higgins 


preservation. “When you’re work¬ 
ing on native languages of any 
kind in a community, if those lan¬ 
guages are endangered in some 
way, then a linguist has the po¬ 
tential to make a real contribution 
to the preservation of the language 
and the community, if that’s what 
it wishes.” 


At the moment, Czaykowska- 
Higgins is completing work on a 
dictionary based on two decades 
of her research on Nxa’amxcin. 
She plans to put it on the Web so 
that the community and linguists 
alike can access it. 

But studying languages can also 
have universal applications for hu¬ 


man kind in general, says 
Czaykowska-Higgins. “Because 
language is produced in the mind, 
the more we understand about the 
properties of individual languages, 
and the differences and similarities 
among languages, the more we’ll 
understand about how the mind 
works.” 


Internationally renowned "planet hunter" to give UVic lecture 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

Is there life out there? In the last few 
years, dozens of giant planets orbit¬ 
ing distant stars like our sun have 
been detected beyond our solar sys¬ 
tem. 

At the forefront of these discov¬ 
eries is Dr. Paul Butler of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washing¬ 
ton. On Friday, Oct. 12 at 8 p.m. 
in the University Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium, Butler — one of as¬ 
tronomy’s most successful “planet 
hunters” — will talk about his in¬ 
volvement in discoveries that are 
redefining theories about planetary 
systems and causing us to re-think 
the possibility of life elsewhere in 
the universe. 

Butler’s appearance is presented 
by the American Astronomical So¬ 
ciety and the UVic President’s Dis¬ 
tinguished Lecture Series. The AAS, 


the chief professional organization 
for North American astronomers, 
organizes four “Second Century 
Lectures” each year and this is the 
first to be held in Canada since the 
series started in 1999 to mark the 
society’s centennial. 

Butler and co-investigator Dr. 
Geoff Marcy pioneered techniques 
for detecting planets revolving 
around distant stars. Butler and 
Marcy have co-discovered 38 of the 
33 confirmed extrasolar planets. 

The presence of planets (they 
can’t be seen directly with telescopes 
or other instruments) is inferred 
from the gravitational pull they 
have on the motions of their stars. 
With spectroscopes, astronomers 
measure changes in the frequency 
of a star’s light (the “Doppler shift”) 
that reveals slight motions of the 
star toward or away from the ob¬ 


server. The change in frequency of 
the star’s light waves provides the 
basis for estimating the mass of the 
orbiting object. 

Some of the newly discovered 
planets are six times the mass of 
Jupiter, the largest planet in our 
solar system. 

In a 1997 New York Times front 
page story, Butler recalled the 
morning in 1996 when he was 
“completely blown away” by a com¬ 
puter analysis that uncovered the 
first known extrasolar planet orbit¬ 
ing 80 light-years away. He thought 
of the greats of astronomy nodding 
in awe. “I really felt the presence of 
[Johannes] Kepler standing at my 
shoulder,” he said. 

In August, Butler and Marcy 
were part of a team of astronomers 
that announced the discovery of the 
first multiplanet system, surround¬ 



ing a star in the Big Dip¬ 
per, that exhibits near-cir¬ 
cular orbits like those of the 
planets in our solar system. 

Butler and Marcy, the 
“dynamic duo” of planet 
hunting, were jointly 
awarded the 2001 Henry 
Draper Medal (awarded 
every four years since 1886 
for original research in as¬ 
tronomy) by the U.S. Na¬ 
tional Academy of 
Sciences. 

Butler’s talk, “Extrasolar 
Planets: First Reconnais¬ 
sance,” is free and open to 
the public but seating is lim¬ 
ited. His is the latest in a 
string of popular UVic lec¬ 
tures on astronomy in recent years 
that has included Hubble Space Tel¬ 
escope director Bob Williams; Brit¬ 


Butler 

ish Astronomer Royal, Sir Martin 
Rees; and Princeton University’s Jer¬ 
emiah Ostriker. 


MEMORY LANE^ifTs 
SCRAPBOOK C0.M5-# 

Your ultimate scrapbooking 
supply shop. Classes and 
a workshop. 

Colour photo copies! 

3705 Stamboul St. 

(at Shelbourne and 
Cedar Hill X Rd.) 

ph/fax 727-2722 

www.memorylanescrapbooking.com 
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THETHINKERY 

Journal 

Call 595-8438, or Fax 
name/address to 

595-8401 

A quarterly, lighthearted delve into 
History / the Arts / Science (Fact & 
Fiction) / Religion, etc., etc. 
Contests, Articles, Stories, Q&A 
First Issue (4pp) Free !! 
(Until Nov 30, 2001) 



Acupuncture 
^ & Herbology 

iiiiMlI Intern Clinic 

Do you suffer from stress, 
problems with studying or 
sleep, flu, aches and pain? 

Oshio College of Acupuncture 
and Herbology has supervised 
interns available to treat a 
wide range of conditions. 

#110-1595 McKenzie Ave. 

(corner of Shelbourne and McKenzie) 

472-6601 


Joint Northwest Regional Consortium 
for Southeast Asian Studies and Canadian Council 
for Southeast Asian Studies Conference 

Communities in Southeast Asia: 
Challenges and Responses 

October 26 — 27: Cadboro Commons 
Conference Centre, University of Victoria, Victoria, BC 

Keynote speaker: Dr. Anthony Reid, Chair, Southeast Asian 
Studies, UCLA - "Indonesia, Histories and Current Conflicts: 
Aceh and Other Identity Problems" 

Registration and information: 721-7020; capi@uvic.ca, 
http://www.capi.uvic.ca/seag/seag.htm 
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Changed 

forever 

Shock, fear, anger, and hope for 
justice in a world that has 
suddenly become much smaller 

BY DR. ARIF BABUL 

i ts Saturday, Sept. 22. Today, for the first 
time in nearly two weeks, I feel eerily at 
peace. Yesterday, tortured and depressed, I 
attended Friday prayers, seeking solace. Find¬ 
ing none until a gentleman stood up and spoke 
gently and eloquently about the catastrophe 
that unfolded before our very eyes on Sept. 
11, about the mindless violence that was in¬ 
flicted not only on the people who died tragi¬ 
cally in New York, Washington and 
Pennsylvania, but on all of us. He spoke of 
the importance of letting out the bottled emo¬ 
tions, of reaching out to each other, to God. 

A silent scream exploded from deep within 
my very being. 

I still remember being awoken by a phone 
call early that Tuesday morning, stumbling 
downstairs, turning on the TV, and being 
shattered by the agonizing images that 
flooded into our home. My wife stood there 
in shock, crying. Our young children stood 
beside us, watching the tragedy at the World 
Trade Center repeat over and over and over 
again, not completely comprehending what 
was happening but recognizing that some¬ 
thing terrible had taken place. 

Before moving to Victoria not too long ago, 
we lived in Manhattan, south of 14th, in fact, 
for several years. New York was, in a way, home 
— a place of warm wonderful memories, the 
birthplace of our eldest daughter. Even at a 
distance of four years and 3,000 km, Manhat¬ 
tan remains very much part and parcel of our 
being. Perhaps Manhattan has seeped into our 
bones. This was not an attack on someplace 
over there. It feels like a knife-wound deep in 
our chests; the pain refuses to go away. My 
wife, to this day, can’t watch the images on 
TV without breaking down. 

Within minutes, it struck us. Our friends. 
Our relatives. Most of these people lived down¬ 
town or worked in the financial district. Three 
had offices in the World Trade Center. Most 
of the next few days passed in great panic, fear 
and anguish. The feeling of helplessness was 
overwhelming. The phone lines to Manhat¬ 
tan were down and if it wasn’t for e-mail, I am 
not sure what we would have done. 

Thankfully, all our friends and family 
members are alright. Of the last two, one had 
been unable to contact us until Friday morn¬ 
ing. Although he had gotten out without in¬ 
jury, he stayed behind to help get his injured 
friends and colleagues to hospital. Unfortu¬ 
nately, many members of our wider circle are 
missing. One had called his parents just mo¬ 
ments after WTC #2 was hit to say that he 
was alright. He is missing. 



Nearly every night, the first few days, I 
woke to find my wife sobbing in her sleep, 
dreaming of buildings collapsing, of searing 
fireballs, of friends jumping from high win¬ 
dows. 

And as I think back, it all seems rather sur¬ 
real. I recall, in midst of all the turmoil, drop¬ 
ping my five-year-old off at school and 
instructing her that this was not a good day to 
tell anyone that she was a Muslim. All this af¬ 
ter spending years teaching her to be proud of 
her heritage. She, an American by birth. The 
irony of it all. And all this while she was try¬ 
ing to grapple with the calamity of watching 


crime supposedly in the 
name of Islam. 

But then I learn of a 
15-year-old boy beaten un¬ 
conscious in Ottawa be¬ 
cause he was of Arab 
descent. I learn of a friend 
subjected to taunts of 
“Saddam” right here on the 
UVic campus. And I learn 
of a statistics class where 
the instructor, seeking an 
example to illustrate a 
math concept writes on the 
board “Muslim — many 
wives.” Most in the class 
thought it funny. I don’t. 
I’m sure someone in the 
class must have squirmed 
in discomfort. And it is 
with such insensitivities in mind that I am 
sure many will perceive The Rings glaring 
oversight in soliciting views from Muslims 
in their last issue as something more. 

These days, I still wake to find my wife 
thrashing and crying out. Now she dreams of 
cars running her over, of strangers chasing her. 

My colleagues ask if I am okay and I chat 
to them, mostly wanting to let the heaviness 
out, to clear my mind of the malaise that had 
set in. Invariably the talk turns to the iden¬ 
tity of the terrorists and though no one 
prompts me, I find myself strangely com¬ 
pelled to apologize, to defend my faith. Why? 


Babul 


"We Muslims have stood silent for far too long while 
extremists hijack our faith, perpetrate barbaric 
violence in its name, and seek to extinguish our 
cherished birthrights through coercion and violence." 


her birthplace, a city she had raised to mythic 
status in her mind, in flames and under at¬ 
tack, knowing that daddy and mummy are 
worried about Arrianne, her childhood friend, 
and Uncle Nizar and Rasool, among others. 

Am I paranoid? Perhaps. I don’t fear my 
neighbours and colleagues. For the most part, 
they have been incredibly concerned and sup¬ 
portive. It is the random acts of violence that 
I fear. It was not that long ago that I was sub¬ 
jected to shouts of “Paki” as I walked to and 
from school. It was not that long ago that I 
was assaulted merely because of my skin col¬ 
our. And yes, that was right here in Canada. 

I remember well the hatred and racism di¬ 
rected towards Muslims in the immediate af¬ 
termath of the Oklahoma City bombing. And 
yes, I am heartened to hear the media, politi¬ 
cians and community leaders attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish between Muslims in general and the 
crazed monsters who perpetrated this heinous 


Because everywhere I turn, I hear the words 
“Islamic terrorists” and “Muslim terrorists” 
and I cringe at the fact that my faith is now 
being associated with the actions of a crimi¬ 
nal minority. 

Why? Is it not obvious that terrorist acts 
are committed by individuals and groups for 
reasons that often draw upon a complex mix 
of cultural, religious, nationalist, economic, 
social and psychological motives? When anti¬ 
abortion activists bomb clinics and murder 
doctors, nobody describes them as Christian 
terrorists. And in the terrible heyday of Irish 
sectarian strife, I don’t recall those who ex¬ 
ploded car bombs in streets filled with inno¬ 
cent people being described as Protestant or 
Roman Catholic terrorists. And though de¬ 
clared to be terrorists by Israel, I don’t recall 
followers of the radical, racist Meir Kahane 
being referred to as Jewish terrorists. 

“Muslim terrorists.” Day in and day out, 
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the phrase is repeated in print, on the televi¬ 
sion and on the radio. Is it any wonder that 
there is an increase in abuse directed towards 
Muslims? 

I will, however, apologize to my children. 
For we Muslims have stood silent for far too 
long while extremists hijack our faith, perpe¬ 
trate barbaric violence in its name, and seek 
to extinguish our cherished birthrights 
through coercion and violence. And by birth¬ 
rights, I don’t mean the civil liberties that we 
enjoy in the West, but rather the established 
historic right of individual Muslims to their 
interpretation of the faith. We have failed to 
stand firm and uphold the Quranic edict that 
there shall be no compulsion in religion. 

Perhaps we Muslims in the West felt in¬ 
sulated. After all, living here with all our 
freedoms, there wasn’t much cause for con¬ 
cern about what was happening over there. 
The Sept. 11 tragedy ought to serve as a wake- 
up call. Perhaps it is time for us to collec¬ 
tively assert that the imposition of a particular 
faith or an interpretation of faith on an un¬ 
willing individual or population is unaccept¬ 
able, no matter where in the world it occurs. 
Such an imposition causes degradation of all 
civilized standards of human behaviour. And 
that we too cannot escape becoming its vic¬ 
tims. I now worry how long it will be before 
my daughters can proudly assert their herit¬ 
age in public. 

Shock gives way to anger. The dead — 
6,000 innocent individuals of every race and 
religion: Muslims, Christians, Jews and Hin¬ 
dus; British, Canadians, Americans, Pakista¬ 
nis, Indians, Kenyans, Ethiopians, Japanese 
— must have justice. Justice? My mind ech¬ 
oes with the anguish of Jewish refugees flee¬ 
ing the Nazis being turned away from our 
shores, the tortured gasoline-induced fits of 
Native Canadian children dispossessed of 
their culture, heritage, and identity, the 
screams of 500,000 innocent Iraqi mothers 
weeping as their babies face certain death due 
to the punitive sanctions imposed on them 
by us in the West. 

I hear the screams of more than a 100,000 
Tutsis being hacked to death while we stood 
silently aside, the dying gasps of helpless Pal¬ 
estinians being slaughtered at Deir Yasine, 
and in Sabra and Shatila refugee camps. And 
I hear the screams of Bosnian Muslim women 
watching their sons and husbands being 
dragged off to sure death, and they themselves 
being savagely raped as we in the West 
hemmed and hawed. 

Justice? Yes. But justice for all, I hope. For 
the world has suddenly grown much smaller. 
And we will never again sleep easy, knowing 
that we are within easy reach of the anger of 
the disgruntled. 

Dr. Arif Babul is a faculty member in UVics 
department of physics and astronomy. 

Ring welcomes your 
editor, UVic 
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The grief, the choices, the future 

This crisis is a wake-up call for the whole world to take a long, hard look in the mirror 


BY FAROUK MITHA 

H ow should we respond to the tragic 
events of September 11 ? 

Any attempt at this question 
opens up yet further agonizing questions. 
Can there ever be any single response that 
is adequate in the face of this horrendous 
tragedy? Are there different ways to speak 
about this, or is there only one morally cor¬ 
rect way? 

I am raising these questions not because 
I want to intellectualize (or worse, relativize) 
the nature and magnitude of this moral ca¬ 
tastrophe. The events were nothing short of 
a crime against humanity. To different de¬ 
grees we each stand as Job did in the face of 
unbearable calamity, with a kindred sense 
of loss, pain, rage, confusion, anxiety, and 
uncertainty. 

As a Canadian citizen, as a Muslim, and 
as someone who lost an acquaintance 
through this act of terror, I am ripped apart 
by all the above emotions. The human and 
political dilemmas that are now irrevocably 
with us will continue to be our shared bur¬ 
den for many years to come, and it will take 
just as many years to heal the wounds that 
now mark all of us. 

As I write this piece, barely two weeks 
have passed. Wisdom would dictate that it 
is still too early to make any meaningful 
analysis, especially since the situation is still 
up in the air, unfolding moment by mo¬ 
ment. Most of us are spectators, waiting and 
watching as bodies at “ground zero” con¬ 
tinue to be excavated. As American armed 
forces mobilize around President Bush’s 
clarion call “Be prepared!” As Afghanistan 
explodes into yet another bloody civil war, 
while a majority of the Afghan people be¬ 
come brutalized further into dispossession, 
starvation, and hopelessness. 

For a brief moment I want to step out¬ 
side this unpredictable course of events and 
focus on what has emerged as the self-right¬ 
eous attitude and language of entitlement 
that we heard in George Bush’s speech to 
the joint session of Congress on Sept. 20. 
It is an attitude that is now gradually be¬ 
coming the dominant message of main¬ 
stream American media. 

Nobody can deny that America is enti¬ 
tled to justice. Yet does this entitlement en¬ 
tail going to war as the only option? And 
with whom is it going to wage war? “Every 
nation in every region now has a decision 
to make: Either you are with us, or you are 
with the terrorists.” Judging from this dec¬ 
laration by President Bush, one can only 
conclude that he is prepared to wage war 
with any nation (or anybody) that dares to 
disagree with him. Is there not an echo of 
terrorism in this sort of blanket declaration? 

“This is not, however, just America’s fight. 
And what is at stake is not just America’s free¬ 
dom. This is the world’s fight. This is civili¬ 
zation’s fight. This is the fight of all who 
believe in progress and pluralism, tolerance 



Mitha 


"America can no longer postpone taking 
responsibility for the ways in which its 
policies and actions have been complicit 
in perpetuating the shameful disparities 
in the world today." 


and freedom.” Again one can only conclude 
that Bush is using these words rhetorically, 
since no attempt has been made by America 
to bring their declaration of war to the United 
Nations for support, let alone debate. 

There has not been a single nation that 
has condoned this crime against humanity. 
What then prevents America from taking 
this matter to the International Court of 
Justice? Would it not be to America’s advan¬ 
tage to procure a unanimously ratified ar¬ 
rest warrant for the actual terrorists and the 
organizations that they represent? 

These questions fall on deaf ears, because 
America has unilaterally made up its mind. 
It is a mind-set resembling that of a vigi¬ 
lante who has simply taken the law into his 
own hands. America wants justice served on 
its own terms with what comes across as 
utter contempt for the rule of law. If Bush 
thinks that the UN is completely impotent, 
he should declare this publicly. We could 
then at least save ourselves the delusions, the 
rhetoric and the money that we invest in 


maintaining the 

UN. 

At the univer¬ 
sity, and especially 
in our classrooms, 
we need to interro¬ 
gate and compli¬ 
cate this language 
of entitlement (of 
us versus them). It 
is a language that 
can only lead to 
further divisions 
and senseless vio¬ 
lence in an already 
fragmented world. 
Over six thousand 
lives have already 
been taken away 
from us and noth¬ 
ing will be achieved 
by taking yet more 
innocent lives. 

One can clear¬ 
ly see the lethal 
consequences that 
come with this self- 
anointed attitude. 
Over the last two 
weeks, several Am¬ 
erican citizens have 
taken the law into 
their own hands 
and attacked indis¬ 
criminately their 
fellow American 
citizens, who hap¬ 
pen to be Muslims, 
Arabs, Sikhs, and 
Hindus. Entitle¬ 
ment of the Bush 
variety leads to in¬ 
discriminate ter¬ 
rorism, which is infused with clearly expressed 
racist motives. 

On Sept. 15 in Mesa, Arizona, a man 
armed with a gun drove into a Chevron sta¬ 
tion and shot to death the Sikh owner. He 
then fired on a Christian Lebanese clerk at a 
nearby Mobil station. When finally arrested 
this is what he said: “I’m a patriot...I am a 
damn American all the way.” This is merely 
a cruder and perhaps a more honest version 
of what Bush meant when he said: “The hour 
is coming when America will act, and you 
will make us proud.” 

American culture, its economy and mili¬ 
tary power are today a planetary phenom¬ 
enon. The irony is that a majority of 
Americans are unaware of this because their 
own privileged location is taken for granted, 
it is literally invisible. But on the other side 
of the fence — for 75 per cent of the world’s 
population who have to scramble over 25 per 
cent of the world’s resources — the visibility 
of American (and G8) hegemony is an irrefu¬ 
table fact of life. When discussing the pre¬ 


dicaments and challenges facing Muslim so¬ 
cieties, what is quite often ignored is that 
an overwhelming majority of them are part 
of the developing world. The facts of pov¬ 
erty, illiteracy, overpopulation, political in¬ 
stability and even war are inescapable 
constraints shaping the daily existence of 
Muslim men, women and children. 

Just as self-righteous entitlement on the 
part of America can be simplistic and mor¬ 
ally blind, the mirror image of this attitude 
in many Muslim societies is the promotion 
of blanket anti-Americanism. In the eyes of 
the developing world, America is quite cat¬ 
egorically perceived as an imperial power 
with self-serving interests, which function 
in ways that are both insidious and coer¬ 
cive. Granted, this perception can all too 
easily become a case of scapegoating America 
for what are in effect endemically rooted ills 
in Muslim societies, such as dictatorships, 
political corruption, human rights viola¬ 
tions, and religious dogmatism. 

Nonetheless, this crisis is a wake-up call 
for the whole world to begin looking at it¬ 
self in the mirror. America can no longer 
postpone taking responsibility for the ways 
in which its policies and actions have been 
complicit in perpetuating the shameful dis¬ 
parities in the world today; and also the ways 
in which it employs double standards. The 
case of Afghanistan and Iraq are well docu¬ 
mented examples of how American poli¬ 
cies—i.e. first supplying arms, then covert 
or direct military campaigns, followed by 
devastating economic sanctions— how all 
of these have been centrally culpable in deci¬ 
mating and starving the people of Afghani¬ 
stan and Iraq. 

The university is a privileged space. It 
should be a space where we honour the free¬ 
dom and power of critical thought. We can¬ 
not afford to be blind to the responsibilities 
that come with inhabiting this privileged 
space. The role of critical interrogation to¬ 
day (as in all periods of crisis) carries with it 
an urgency — the sense of a moral force that 
can make the difference between life and 
death, peace and war, and not least of all, 
hope and despair. 

There is no greater burden than to be ut¬ 
terly clear-eyed and self-conscious about the 
nature and source of one’s privileges. There 
is perhaps no greater sickness than to be ut¬ 
terly blind and indifferent to the nature and 
source of one’s privileges. And there is no 
greater cause of humiliation than to have 
one’s exclusion acknowledged and yet feel 
utterly powerless to resist, to change or to 
break free from this destiny of exclusion. 

Farouk Mitha is a doctoral candidate and ses¬ 
sional instructor in the faculty of education, 
where hes conducting research on the teaching 
of Shakespeare in secondary schools. He holds 
a masters degree in Islamic studies from McGill 
University. 
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AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


Village Service 

Affordable Automotive Repair 

477-5523 

3845 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

(beside Smugglers’ Cove Pub) 
Student Saver card welcome 




Husky 


MOHAWK 

Now a Proud Fart of tl» Hmky T—m 


Fill up and save with BCAA 



10% off 

Timothy 
Findley's book 

Spadework 

for the month 
of October 


The Cadboro Bay 
Book Company 

3830B Cadboro Bay Road 
477-1421 



CADBORO BAY’S 
Only Organic Juice Bar 

♦ Quality Vitamins ♦ Sports Nutrition 
4 Natural Body Care 4 Natural Foods 


Cadboro Bay Village 

3838 Cadboro Bay Rd • 472-3346 

Mon-Sat 9:00am-5:30pm • Sun I0:00am-5:00pm 


ICBC cases on % 

Wills & Estates • Real Estate 
Conveyancing ■ Mortgages 
Aboriginal / Native Law & 
the Indian Act 

FIRST INTERVIEW FREE 

JEREMY S.G. 
DONALDSON 

Lawyer / Family Law Mediator 

721-5759 

2558 Sinclair Rd., Victoria V8N 1B8 
stratoliner@home.net 


477-2131 


DRUG MART 


Cadboro Bay Peoples 
Pharmacy 

Prescriptions (we accept student 
extended Medical Card) 
Drugs and Sundries 
Cards and Gifts 
Telephone Cards 
Films and Photo service 
Photocopying/Fax Service 
Full Service Post Office 

Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; 

Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 


tfJFPEIPs 

all 

Locally Owned and Operated 

Mon-Fri 8 am - 9 pm 
Saturday 8 am - 7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 
ac m Interac 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 


Minute Maid frozen assorted 

Orange Juice.I 29 

355 ml 

Schweppes/Pepsi 

Assorted, 2L...■ 

Whole deli fresh 

BBQ Chicken.6" 

Island Farms 

Orange Juice il.1" 

10% off Wednesday* 

Student Savers! 

Prices in effect thru Nov 5/01 

(‘excluding select items) 



msroL 

HAtZ 

10% OFF 

with UVic Student Card 

Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

10 min. walk from UVic 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 



Bus stop 


Cadboro Bay 
Rd. 


Cadboro Bay 
Merchants 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch $ 9 95 

Best Sunday brunch in Cadboro 
Bay: 11 am - 2 pm 

Book NOW for your Christmas party 
and ask about our special discount! 



Cadboro Bay's 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer & 

Wine Off Sales 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Check our Web page for up-to-date information: 

www.smugglerscove.shawbiz.ca 


Physidst wins Sdence Coundl 
career award 


The Science Council of B.C. will 
present UVic physics professor 
emeritus Dr. Alan Astbury with its 
career achievement award at a 
formal ceremony later this month 
in Vancouver. 

The Chairman’s Award, one of 
six major awards the council hands 
out annually, recognizes Astbury’s 
research in particle physics. 

The Liverpool-born Astbury 
came to UVic in 1983 and from 
1994 until his retirement this sum¬ 
mer, he was director of TRIUMF 
(the Tri-University Meson Facility) 
in Vancouver. The lab is this coun¬ 
try’s key link to the international 
subatomic research community and 
is known for its work in nuclear 
astrophysics, condensed matter 
physics and the medical fields. 

Dr. Martin Taylor, UVic’s vice 
president research, says Astbury 
“has provided excellent leadership 
and vision that has enhanced the 
profile of TRIUMF as a unique in¬ 
ternational research facility.” 

In an interview for the Oct. 6, 
2000 issue of the Ring , Astbury 
emphasized the importance of fun¬ 
damental scientific research: “I 
rarely hear anyone refer to any¬ 
thing but science and technology. 
But they are totally different. You 
can’t have technology without sci¬ 
ence. It’s extremely important that 
people realize there must be basic 
science and that it’s well-sup- 
ported. It’s absolutely essential so 
we can understand things in an 
independent way.” 

In 1986, Astbury was given the 
U.K.’s Rutherford Medal for out¬ 


standing science. The honour rec¬ 
ognized Astbury’s role in the 1983 
“UA1” experiment which led to the 
discovery of new subatomic parti¬ 
cles and confirmed that two of na¬ 
ture’s four basic forces — 
electromagnetism and the “weak 


nuclear force — are actually mani¬ 
festations of a single force. The dis¬ 
covery earned project leader, Dr. 
Carlo Rubbia, a Nobel Prize. 

The 22nd annual Science Coun¬ 
cil of B.C. awards ceremony will be 
on Oct. 29 at the Hotel Vancouver. 


Astbury 



Innovative Web site offers 
assistance to final-year students 


The challenges and transitions that 
new grads face should be less daunt¬ 
ing thanks to an innovative Web site 
that is part of UVic’s new Grad 
Year Orientation program. 

A team made up of Susan Cor¬ 
ner and Nadine Burns of student and 
ancillary services and Linda Fodchuk 
of alumni affairs created the Web 
site, and packed it with useful infor¬ 
mation for students in their gradu¬ 
ating year at UVic. 

“The site is a comprehensive 
guide to resources and services avail¬ 
able to new grads as they make their 
transition from undergraduate life to 


the world of work — in Canada or 
overseas — or on to further study,” 
says Susan Corner. “Final-year stu¬ 
dents have a lot of questions, so we 
saw a need for a service that gives 
new grads a useful guide for their last 
year and beyond.” 

On the site, students can find a 
range of resources for further pro¬ 
fessional education and services 
available to UVic alumni. The site 
also features a useful month-to- 
month checklist for students to 
track all the things they should 
consider as they move through 
their final year. 


More than 4,000 UVic students 
in their final year have been invited 
to attend the first Grad Year Orien¬ 
tation Coffeehouse on Oct. 11,2 — 
5 p.m. in the University Centre 
lobby, Sweet Greens and the 
Maltwood Museum. Students can 
mingle with other graduating stu¬ 
dents, chat with UVic staff and 
alumni about career and travel op¬ 
tions and learn about alumni ben¬ 
efits and services. 

Students can register for the 
coffeehouse and access to the grad 
year Web site at <www.stas.uvic. ca/ 
gradyear.htm>. 


Unusual exhibit takes a 
"Walk through Time" 


A remarkable exhibit with a time¬ 
less message is on display until 
Oct. 10 on the campus quadran¬ 
gle adjacent to the library. 

“A Walk Through Time: From 
Stardust to Us” is a travelling dis¬ 
play that tells the story of life’s five- 
billion year evolution. If the 90 
panels were laid end to end, it 
would take a mile to cover the en¬ 
tire history. With each foot repre¬ 
senting roughly a million Earth 
years, humans don’t appear until the 


final few feet of the exhibit. 

The display was developed by 
Hewlett Packard Labs and given to 
the Foundation for Global Commu¬ 
nity, based in Palo Alto, California. 
The idea for the “Walk Through 
Time” originated with Stanford 
physicist Dr. Sid Liebes, who was 
struck by how long nature took to 
recover from a biodiversity setback. 

Through his project, Liebes 
wanted to provide “a viscerally 
meaningful perspective on how 


humans should conduct themselves 
to avoid precipitating the next mass 
extinction of species.” 

In 1996, instead of retiring from 
Hewlett Packard Labs, Liebes was 
invited by them to produce his 
project for an upcoming event. The 
portable display has since travelled 
all around the world. It comes to 
UVic from appearances at the 2001 
Summit on Spirituality and 
Sustainability in Vancouver and on 
Saltspring Island. 
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United Way campaign 
aims for $105,000 target 


around the ring 


Games, Volkswagens that run with¬ 
out gas, cheap books and CDs — 
this year’s United Way campus cam¬ 
paign has it all. With a goal of 
$105,000, the 2001 campus cam¬ 
paign — entitled Change the World 
One Way at a Time — is packed with 
fun activities whose proceeds go to 
the United Way. 

Have you ever played e-mail 
bingo? Well, now’s your chance! 
Bingo cards are available from the 
UVic bookstore and the SUBtext, 
Sept. 26 to Oct. 17. The game it¬ 
self starts on Oct. 22. The campaign 


takes to the streets on Oct. 12 and 
13 when UVic engineering students 
push a Volkswagen Bug around 
Ring Road for 24 hours non-stop. 

Last year the Bug Push raised 
$2,000 for the United Way. 

The ever-popular “Book-for-a- 
Buck-Tune-for-a-Loon” sale is sched¬ 
uled for the McPherson Library on 
Nov. 6 and 7. Watch for book collec¬ 
tion boxes in your department. 

Donors are eligible for this year’s 
grand prize draw of a fully loaded 
PC with a 17-inch monitor. The de¬ 
partment with the highest partici¬ 


pation will be awarded a watercol¬ 
our painting by Sandy Bligh, a tal¬ 
ented artist and a supervisor in 
research accounting. 

The members of the UVic United 
Way campaign 2001 committee are: 
Janice Bennett (chair), Neil MacLean, 
Marnie Swanson, Don Jones, Linda 
Fodchuk, David Leeming, Lisa 
Russel, Kara Flanagan, Jennifer Owen 
and Maria Lironi. 

For more information about 
these events or the campaign call 
721-7036 or visit <http://united- 
way.uvic.ca.> 


Dollars and sense 


A researcher at UVic's centre on aging develops 
adult's ability to make basic financial 


BY PATTY PITTS 

The decision to hand over manage¬ 
ment of personal financial affairs to 
another individual or agency can be 
emotionally wrenching, but even 
more difficult is deciding when the 
decision must be made. At what 
point does an individual no longer 
comprehend their current life situ¬ 
ation, a requirement for assistance 
under the province’s proposed new 
guardianship legislation? 

As an expert in dementia re¬ 
search, UVic centre on aging psy¬ 
chologist Dr. Holly Tuokko 
understands the confusion, guilt, 
sadness and frustration surround¬ 
ing attempts to evaluate the mental 
fitness of adults. It’s what led her to 
undertake an Alzheimer’s Society of 
Canada funded project to develop 
an effective method for measuring 
an adult’s awareness of their finan¬ 
cial skills. 

“We wanted to determine what 
kinds of thinking were involved in 
this kind of awareness,” says 
Tuokko. “Is it memory? Or is it ex¬ 
ecutive function, which is the abil¬ 
ity to plan and organize. What 
exactly is understanding? What does 
an individual have to hear to be able 
to demonstrate comprehension?” 

Neuropsychologists such as 
Tuokko use the term anosagnosia to 
describe when the ability to be 
aware of one’s own limitations 


erodes or disappears. It’s especially 
prevalent after a brain injury or 
some other kind of cerebral trauma. 
Typically, says Tuokko, such aware¬ 
ness is determined by asking an in¬ 
dividual questions and then asking 
the same questions of someone 
close to that individual. The state 
of awareness is determined by 
studying the discrepancy between 
the answers. 

Tuokko wanted to develop a 
standard approach to this method 
of measurement. She started con¬ 
sulting with professionals who are 
frequently called upon to make de¬ 
cisions on an individual’s financial 
awareness capacity. Then she de¬ 
vised a test and checked the meas¬ 
ure’s validity and dependability. 

Then it was time to transform 
theory into practice. Volunteers 
were sought who were willing to 
engage in the testing. Tuokko re¬ 
cruited 25 individuals who did not 
suffer from any cognitive impair¬ 
ment along with their spouses or 
close friends. She also recruited 10 
individuals who did show some evi¬ 
dence of cognitive impairment and 
their partners. 

Normally, the centre on aging 
has little trouble recruiting volun¬ 
teers for research projects, and while 
sufficient recruits showed up to 
complete Tuokko’s research, the re¬ 
sponse was lower than usual. 


a way to measure an 
decisions 

“We discovered that it’s difficult 
to get volunteers for matters involv¬ 
ing financial management. Answer¬ 
ing questions about finances is not 
something people like to do yet it’s 
very important for people to be able 
to talk about it. So, many thanks 
to those brave souls who showed 
up,” says Tuokko. 

The final result is a “useful and 
valid tool” to determine whether an 
adult is aware of their financial 
management skills. She hopes her 
measurement method will help in¬ 
dividuals obtain help when they 
need it and prevent others from los¬ 
ing their freedom to make decisions 
in spite of outward appearances. 

“In the U.S., the approach some¬ 
times taken is to assume that if you 
can’t perform certain tasks, you 
aren’t able to make your own deci¬ 
sions. If you can’t write a cheque or 
balance your chequebook, for ex¬ 
ample, then you’re considered to be 
unable to make financial decisions. 
But we found that not every mem¬ 
ber of our cognitive impairment 
group who had difficulty perform¬ 
ing tasks lacked awareness.” 

The measure is a series of ques¬ 
tions that can be easily used in con¬ 
junction with other assessment 
tools. Copies can be obtained by 
contacting Tuokko at the centre on 
aging at 721-6576 or by e-mail at 
htuokko@uvic.ca. 


UVic fields award-winning Run for the Cure team 

"UVic Ringers" team T-shirts were everywhere on Sunday, Sept. 30 at the 
10th annual CIBC Run for the Cure in Beacon Hill Park. The university fielded 
its largest team ever — 432 people representing 24 departments or units 
— and has so far raised more than $6,000 in pledges, earning it the CIBC 
Corporate Spirit Award as the top corporate donor. It's the first time UVic 
has won the award. "What was significant about this year's event was the 
understanding in our community that donations have an impact on 
research," says team coordinator Dr. Geri Van Gyn (learning and teaching 
centre). Winner of the top individual UVic donor prize is Will Moyer (library 
services), who gets a dinner for two at Dunsmuir Lodge. Moyer is also a 
member of UVic's top donation team — the library Mad Mac's — which will 
be enjoying lunch for 30 from Villages Pizza. Van Gyn also praises the efforts 
of Pangaea United, a student team from earth & ocean sciences, which 
raised funds through bake sales, and Sussie Arason, secretary in the learning 
and teaching centre, who did much of the legwork coordinating the UVic 
team. Donations toward breast cancer research can still be made at your 
nearest CIBC branch. 

UVic looking for community leaders 

Nominations are invited for this year's University of Victoria Community 
Leadership Awards. The awards are presented annually to an individual or 
individuals who have demonstrated outstanding commitment and 
leadership in a variety of activities that have resulted in making the 
university a better institution, Victoria a better community and the province 
of B.C. a better place in which to live and conduct business. A short letter 
or e-mail outlining the merit of the nomination is required. The closing 
date for nominations is Oct. 15. Nominations should be sent to Shirley 
Lyon, administrative assistant to the vice-president development and 
external relations, PO. Box 3060, STN CSC, Victoria, B.C. V8W 3R4. 

Ceremony honours entrance scholarship winners 

Forty-three recipients of the 2001 President's Regional Entrance 
Scholarships will be recognized at a special reception in their honour 
Oct. 22. Each year, up to 60 scholarships of $2,000 each are given to 
students coming to UVic from secondary schools and community colleges. 
Selections are based on academic achievement and extracurricular service. 
The students will be welcomed by President David Turpin, UVic Student 
Ambassador Association President Andrea Coulter and UVic Alumni 
Association President Cathy Whitehead. 


Well-known Hispanist 
scholar visits UVic 


World-renowned Hispanist Dr. 
Dorothy Severin of England’s 
Liverpool University will deliver 
a series of Women Scholars lec¬ 
tures this month. 

Severin specializes in the 
Middle Ages and is one of the 
foremost authorities on the influ¬ 
ential 15th century work Celestina 
by Fernando de Rojas. She has 
served as general editor of the 
prestigious Bulletin of Hispanic 
Studies since 1982. 

The lectures are: “Diego de San 
Pedro’s Sepultura de Macias” (in 
Spanish), Monday, Oct. 15, 11:30 
a.m., Clearihue Building, room 
D132; “From Manuscript to Print 
in the Reign of the Catholic Mon- 
archs,” Tuesday, Oct. 16, 7:30 p.m., 


Strong Building, room Cl 12; and 
“Celestina, A Life” (presentation to 
the 17th annual colloquium of the 
department of Hispanic and Italian 
studies), Thursday, Oct. 18,10 a.m. 
University Centre, rm. A180 (sen¬ 
ate chambers). 

All lectures are open to the 
public. 

The third lecture is part of a two- 
day department of Hispanic and 
Italian studies’ colloquium “The 
Underworld From the Perspective 
of Hispanic and Italian Studies,” 
Oct. 18 -19 in University Centre 
A180 (senate chambers). The col¬ 
loquium is free and open to the 
public. 

For more information call 

721-7413. 



Stephan MacDonald 

A multi-award winning 
student, star athlete and 
a volunteer mentor with 
Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters of Canada 
Silver Award Winner 2001 


Call for Nominations 

High marks aren't limited to the classroom. UVic students also excel in the community, on sports 
teams and in the arts. If you know a UVic student who is outstanding in both the classroom and 
the community, consider nominating him or her for a Blue and Gold Circle Award. 


UVic Blue and Gold Circle Awards 


This Award honours students who maintain high academic standards while volunteering with 
community groups or participating in sports or fine arts. Winners are announced in the spring. 

To nominate a UVic student for a Blue and Gold Circle Award, call UVic's Student Awards and 
Financial Aid office at 721-8424. Nominations close November 16th. www.uvic.ca. 


University 
of Victoria 


challenge minds 
change worlds 
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AIR sick 

Stale airplane air may be making us ill, says a UVic chemist 



Hocking 


BY VALERIE SHORE 

Commercial airlines need to in¬ 
crease the flow of fresh air to pas¬ 
sengers to reduce the risk of disease 
transmission, says a UVic chemis¬ 
try professor. 

“Over the last 25 years or so 
there’s been a substantial decrease 
in the outside air provided in newer 
aircraft,” says Dr. Martin Hocking, 
who attracted considerable media 
attention in early September when 
he presented a paper on the topic 
at the Royal Society 
of Medicine in Lon¬ 
don. 

The paper, “Air 
Quality of Aircraft 
Passenger Cabins: 

Ventilation Trends 
and Potential,” is 
based on a literature 
review, information 
supplied by airlines, 
airplane manufac¬ 
turers and regula¬ 
tory agencies, and 
Hocking’s own ex¬ 
pertise in ventila¬ 
tion theory and the properties of 
gases. 

“All the evidence suggests that 
airlines need to reconsider the ef¬ 
fect of reduced outside airflow on 
the comfort and well-being of pas¬ 
sengers and cabin crew,” he con¬ 
cludes. 

Hocking, an organic chemist with 
a special interest in environmental 
chemistry, began studying the qual¬ 
ity of airplane air about 10 years ago. 
A frequent flier, he noticed he would 


often end up ill at his destination. “It 
didn’t have to be a long trip. It could 
happen after a short hop to Edmon¬ 
ton,” he says. Other people told him 
of similar post-flight maladies. 

When Hocking investigated he 
found that, to cut fuel costs associ¬ 
ated with compressing and cooling 
fresh air, airlines have reduced out¬ 
side air intake by about one-third 
over the last three decades. And 
when smoking was banned during 
flights about 10 years ago, there was 
even less incentive 
for the airlines to 
provide fresh air. 

The airlines now 
rely more on re¬ 
circulated air, which 
is passed through 
filters to remove 
particulate matter, 
including disease 
organisms. The 
main problem, says 
Hocking, is that the 
filters aren’t changed 
often enough — 
usually at one-year 
to 18-month intervals. “In that 
length of time, a filter can become 
a propagating ground for micro¬ 
organisms,” he says. By compari¬ 
son, home heating systems 
recommend filter changes every 
month “and they have a far less 
stringent job to perform than those 
on aircraft.” 

As a result, says Hocking, airline 
passengers face an increased risk of 
exposure to viruses such as colds 
and flu — the most common ail¬ 


ments reported to him by other 
passengers and flight attendants. 

Changing the filters more often 
would be a good first step, but in¬ 
creasing fresh air flow would be even 
better, says Hocking. Right now, the 
average fresh air intake for new air¬ 
craft is about 11 cubic feet per minute 
per passenger, down from 16 on older 
planes. That means less oxygen and 
more carbon dioxide in the air, con¬ 
ditions that can lead to fuzzy- 
headedness, fatigue and even fainting. 

In the cockpit it’s a different 
story. There, the fresh air supply is 
about 20 to 30 times as much per 
person as in the passenger cabin. 
“That’s very reassuring,” says Hock¬ 
ing wryly, “but it tells me that air¬ 
craft builders and the airlines know 
it’s not very good for your alertness 
to be deprived of fresh air.” 

Hocking calculates that it would 
cost the airlines very little — less 
than 14 cents per passenger per hour 
travelled — to restore the fresh air 
intake to 15 cubic feet per minute 
per passenger. “If they did that they 
probably wouldn’t have to recirculate 
the air, and that has a cost saving 
because the filters are expensive, and 
so is the labour to install them.” 

But more conclusive research is 
needed to get the airlines to act, says 
Hocking. He likens the problem to 
“sick building” syndrome in the 
early 1970s when building manag¬ 
ers cut back on outside air to save 
on energy costs. Unaware that the 
fresh air flow had been dropped to 
as low as five cubic feet per minute, 
workers complained of headaches 


and fatigue. After extensive studies, 
managers were persuaded to in¬ 
crease the airflow back to 15 to 20 
cubic feet per minute. The com¬ 
plaints stopped. 

“So do we have to re-invent the 
wheel with aircraft?” asks Hocking. 
“It looks like it, yet it seems so evi¬ 
dent.” 

In the meantime Hocking con¬ 
tinues to fly, carefully selecting air¬ 
craft that he knows pump in more 
fresh air. He also travels with a nasal 


mister filled with distilled water, rea¬ 
soning that moist nasal membranes 
are better able to keep out foreign 
substances. “A number of people I 
know are doing this now,” he says, 
“including an ear, nose and throat 
specialist here in town.” 

Copies of Hocking’s paper (in 
booklet form) are available from the 
Aviation Health Institute, 17c 
Between Towns Road, Oxford, 0X4 
3LX, England (online at <www. 
aviation-health.org>). 


"All the evidence 
suggests that 
airlines need to 
reconsider the effect 
of reduced outside 
airflow on the 
comfort and well¬ 
being of passengers 
and cabin crew." 
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UVic grad helps design robot used in New York recovery efforts 


The Micro VGTV, 
in an upright position. 


BY MARIA LIRONI 

When UVic mechanical engineer¬ 
ing grad Jeff Stanway began work¬ 
ing for Inuktun Services Ltd. five 
years ago, he never dreamed that 
something he helped create 
would be part of one of the big- 
.. gest events in history. 

But now that the com¬ 
pany’s small, remote-controlled 
robot has found bodies in the rub¬ 
ble of the World Trade Center, it’s 
being hailed as an integral part of 
the recovery process. 

“Wc make robotic systems that 


are designed for operation in 
confined spaces too dangerous or 
cramped for people to go,” 
Stanway explains from his Nan¬ 
aimo office. “The robotics used at 
ground zero, and other remotely 
operated vehicles, are used in 
search and rescue, security and sur¬ 
veillance, and industrial plant in¬ 
spections.” 

Inuktun actually had two types 
of remotely operated vehicles in 
New York but it was the Micro 
VGTV that found the bodies. The 
fact that it’s short, wide, and nar¬ 


row — just six centimetres high, 
16 cm wide and 31 cm long — 
makes it ideal for exploring the col¬ 
lapsed buildings. As well, it weighs 
just 18 kilograms, about one-fifth 
of a human rescuer. 

“The Micro VGTV has video 
camera, lights and a microphone — 
which act as the operator’s eyes and 
ears,” says Stanway. “If a victim is 
conscious, the robot operator can 
talk to the victim through a small 
speaker. As well, the Micro VGTV 
can change its shape while in op¬ 
eration, turn on a dime, and climb 


over objects. This means it can 
travel to places, see and hear things 
that would otherwise be off limits.” 

Inuktun is Stanway’s first job 
since graduating from UVic. He’s 
involved in the 12-year-old 
Nanaimo company’s new product 
development, troubleshooting and 
documentation. 

“I’m really proud to be part of 
this company and that we can of¬ 
fer such a useful service,” says 
Stanway. “It feels good to know 
that something I worked on made 
a difference.” 


VICTORIA TAXI 

VICTORIA’S DRIVING FORCE 

SERVING UVIC AND VICTORIA FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
FOR FAST, FRIENDLY AND COURTEOUS SERVICE 

CALL 383-7111 

UNIVERSITY 381-2030 

AIRPORT & FERRY SERVICE 

FULL FLEET “INTERAC PAYMENT 
ACCEPTED” 

ALSO ACCEPTED: VISA, MASTERCARD, 

AMEX, JCB INTERNATIONAL 

Also serving the Western Communities under “WESTWIND TAXI” 
a division of VICTORIA TAXI at 474-4747 

COMING SOON, PRE-BOOKING A VICTORIA TAXI “ONLINE” 
— WATCH FOR DETAILS 


UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program 


The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
) UVic employees & eligible dependants 

Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL 
^ and available at several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

Tog wwm totto in (l» tin? 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 
• All temporary/visiting/sessional employees 
appointed for a minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE or 
more (including grant & agency employees) 
• Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 
• UVic Retirees Association members 



Call UVic’s EFAP service provider 

727-2861 INTERLOCK 1-888-227-7897 

http://web.uvic.ca/efap 



USED CAR CENTRE 

Since 1964 

For all your car needs 


Alumni - Faculty - Staff - Students 

We have a large selection of 
safety-tested, reconditioned used 
cars and trucks, priced from 
$1,435 to $30,000 

For 37 years doing business in Victoria. 
We would like to do business with you! 
Buy! Sell! Trade! 

Friendly bank financing and good 
warrantees available. 

For special UVic prices, 
please call 

Bob Geddes at 361-5935 
or 474-5200 

“Thank you” 

1671 Island Hwy. 

Dealer #5186 _ 
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ACTOR LANDS PERMANENT ROLE IN THEATRE 





Via-, 




BY BECKY LOCKHART 

Jan Wood isn’t new to the theatre department, 
she’s simply attained official faculty status. 

“They’re apparently going to keep me 
around for a while,” jokes the drama profes¬ 
sor, who was an artist-in-residence in the de¬ 
partment for five years before her appointment 
this summer. 

Drawn to UVic in 1996 from Alberta, 
where she attended the Banff School of Per¬ 
forming Arts, Wood has 20 years of acting 
and directing experience to bring to the class¬ 
room. “One of the reasons I love teaching is 
I’ve had so many mentors in my life and have 
gained so much knowledge through my edu¬ 
cation and the work I’ve done with incred¬ 
ible actors and directors, that I really think 
it’s important to impart that knowledge to a 
new generation.” 

Wood is still active in the theatre commu¬ 
nity, directing and acting for companies like 
Bard on the Beach and the Belfry Theatre. If 
she takes part in a production during the sum¬ 
mer, she’s conducting research, and says her 


findings benefit her students. 

When teaching first and second-year drama 
and fourth-year voice — classes she taught as 
an artist in residence — Wood tries to create 
an atmosphere in which students aren’t afraid 
to stand up and fail, and encourages them to 
see their peers as teachers too. 

Even if her students never pursue a career 
in theatre, Wood says they’re better people 
when they graduate because their education 
gives them an understanding of themselves and 
of humanity. “When I ask first-year students 
what they’ve learned at the end of a semester, 
so much of it has to do with respect and friend¬ 
ship, or being able to speak up and having bet¬ 
ter self esteem.” 

Wood was excited the first moment she 
heard about UVic’s theatre program, and is now 
proud to be a part of it permanently. I think 
this program serves students better in the long- 
run because it provides more well-rounded 
training, and with a new chair and new faculty 
coming in, we’re in transition as a department. 
A change is in the air, which is exciting.” 



Wood 
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BIOLOGY PROF REVELS IN "DIRTY" WORK 


BY VALERIE SHORE 

Ask Real Roy what he sees when he walks through 
a forest and he’ll tell you instead about what he 
can’t see. 

“I think about all the gas exchanges that are 
taking place,” he enthuses. “It’s the invisible that 
we always have to remind ourselves about, be¬ 
cause that’s very much what is driving the whole 
ecosystem.” 

Roy is the newest addition to UVic’s biology 
department, where he holds the junior research 
chair in terrestrial ecosystem ecology. The chair is 
part of the NSERC industrial research chair on the 
environmental management of drinking water, 
headed by Dr. Asit Mazumder. 

While Mazumder is concerned primarily with 
freshwater ecology, the focus of Roy’s attention 
is dirt — literally. As a soil microbiologist, his 
goal is to learn more about the bacterial organ¬ 
isms that make dirt their home, and the role they 
play in maintaining healthy ecosystems. 

He has a lot of work ahead. “You can have up 
to one million bacterial cells per gram of soil,” 
says Roy, who earned his PhD at McGill Uni¬ 
versity studying the ecology of bacteria involved 


in the transformation of nitrogen, an element 
essential for life. “Nitrogen is what drives the pro¬ 
ductivity of an ecosystem,” he explains. ‘And that 
productivity is a function of the bacteria present 
in the soil that can convert organic nitrogen back 
into the mineral nitrogen that can be assimilated 
by plants.” 

During postdoctoral studies at Germany s 
Max-Planck Institute, Roy looked at two types 
of soil bacteria and the role they play in produc¬ 
ing or consuming methane and nitrous oxide. 
These gases have been linked to global warming 
and/or ozone depletion. 

When the faculty position opened up at UVic 
earlier this year, Roy saw an opportunity to do 
more collaborative research in soil and sediment 
ecology and greenhouse gas metabolism. “But my 
first research priority,” he says, “is understand¬ 
ing the interaction between watersheds and res¬ 
ervoirs and how microbial processes in soil affect 
the quality of drinking water.” 

It’s a dirty job and somebody’s got to do it, 
laughs Roy, who is used to jokes about his profes¬ 
sion. As one skeptic remarked to him years ago: 
“Is that what you do for a living, play with mud?” 


EDUCATION PROF ASSESSES TEACHERS INACTION 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

Dr. Thomas Goolsby doesn’t mince words when 
you ask him what he thinks of standardized 
tests in the schools. 

“Standardized tests are usually culturally bi¬ 
ased and limited,” says Goolsby, who joined 
UVic’s department of curriculum and instruc¬ 
tion earlier this year. Authentic assessment is 
much more effective, he says. “It’s concerned 
with how well a student can gain knowledge 
through application, and provides feedback on 
the student’s strengths and areas in which he 
or she can improve.” 

He should know. He’s a North American 
leader in the field of educational assessment 
and has advised governments around the world 
on matters of learning assessment and teacher 
training. 

Goolsby has taught music in public schools 
and has been on the music faculty of several 
universities in the U.S. He helped draft the 
music education curriculum and assessment 
practices for the states of North Carolina, Geor¬ 
gia and Washington and was an author of the 
U.S. Department of Education 1997 National 
Assessment of Education Progress in the arts. 


Goolsby 



Goolsby is co-author of a major textbook, 
The Teaching of Instrumental Music , and has 
been contracted by Oxford University Press to 
write The Art of Observation , one of a series of 
texts used in teacher preparation. 

“Before their practicum placements, edu¬ 
cation students go out into classrooms to ob¬ 
serve teachers in action,” he explains. “We 
find that they fall back on the habits of 
observing as students rather than as future 
teachers. This text will help them observe as 
professionals and get the most from the expe¬ 
rience.” 

Goolsby’s research involves a great deal of 
observation as well. Sitting in his office, he’s 
surrounded by hundreds of videotapes of 
teachers in action, which he uses to study 
how they handle particular challenges. 

“For example, I have tapes of 20 
band leaders rehearsing the same 
piece of music,” says Goolsby, who 
plans to make such material avail¬ 
able on DVD. “It’s a rich source 
of ideas for anyone studying the 
effectiveness of various techniques in teaching in¬ 
strumental music.” 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


At the Galleries 

Info: 721-6562. <wwiv.malt- 

wood. uvic.ca> 

Visual Transition: 12 Mexican 
Artists in B.C. (Until Nov. 8) 
Exhibit of paintings, sculptures, 
ceramics, textiles and photo¬ 
graphs. Maltwood Art Museum 
& Gallery. 

A Walk through Time: From 
Stardust to Us (Ends Oct. 10) 
9:30-4:30 p.m. Installation on 
life’s five billion year evolution. 
On the lawn opposite the library. 

At the Phoenix 
Theatres 

Endgame (Oct. 18-27) A master- 
work of the modern theatre, by 
Samuel Beckett. Ticket info: 
721-8000 or <www.phoenix- 
theatres.ca> 


Thursday, October 4 

Tour 10-11 a.m. UVic Retirees 
Association; tour of research vessel 
the John Strickland. Institute of 
Ocean Sciences. 472-4749 

National Depression Screening Day 

10 a.m. - 1 p.m. Drop in for a free 
written/self test, video & short 
interview with a nurse. UVic 
Health Services. 721-8492 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m. 
- 1 p.m. The Power of Forgiveness. 
Lama Margaret, ordained Lama of 
the Sakya tradition of Tibetan 
Buddhism. UVic Grad Centre, 
room 108. 721-8338 

Lansdowne Lecture 1 p.m. Weimar 
Culture. Dr. Hans Vaget, Smith 
College, Northampton, MA. Clear- 
ihue Bldg., room A309. 721-7316 

Physics 8r Astronomy Lecture 

3:30 p.m. Cosmology with Distance 
Supernovae: Where Next? Richard 
Ellis, Caltech & Palomar Observ¬ 
atory. Elliott Bldg., room 060. 
721-7700 

Lansdowne Lecture 4:30 p.m. 
Renaissance Tragicomedy: Deliver¬ 
ance Without Laughter. Dr. Donald 
Beecher, Carleton Univ. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A311. 721-4677 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. Hitler 
and Wagner: Hitler’s Cult of Wagner 
and its Political Importance. Dr. 
Hans Vaget, Smith College, North¬ 
ampton, MA. Strong Bldg., room 
Cl 18. 721-7316 

Vikes Mens Basketball vs. Camosun 
College-Scrimmage. Time TBA. 
Mckinnon Gym. Tickets available 
at event. 721-8406 


Friday, October 5 

Lansdowne Lecture 9:15 a.m. Com¬ 
mitment and Performance in Demo¬ 
cratic Organizations. Josiah Ober, 


Princeton Univ. Univ. Centre, room 
A180. 721-8514 

Lansdowne Lecture 11 a.m. Demo¬ 
cracy and Aristocracy in the i( Oresteia”. 
Peter Burian, Duke Univ. Univ. 
Centre, room A180. 721-8514 

Fridaymusic 12:30 p.m. School of 
music woodwind students. Mac- 
Laurin Bldg., Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. (Admission by do¬ 
nation) 721-7903 

New Faculty Lunch 12-1 p.m. Dis¬ 
cussion: Teaching Evaluations at UVic 
and the Teaching Dossier. Learning & 
Teaching Centre 472-5076 

Lansdowne Lecture 12:30 p.m. Nazi 
Aesthetics. Dr. Hans Vaget, Smith 
College, Northampton, MA. Cleari¬ 
hue Bldg., room Cl 15. 721-7316 

Biology Seminar Series 2:30 p.m. 
Liquid Crystals: Optics, Structure 
and Biology. Nick Roberts, Univ. of 
Manchester. Cunningham Bldg., 
room 146. 721-7094 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Gravitational Leasing: Nature’s 
Giant Telescopes. Dr. Richard Ellis, 
Caltech & Palomar Observatory. 
MacLaurin Bldg., David Lam 
Auditorium. 721-7700 

UVic Concerto Concert 8 p.m. 
Featured soloists are winners of the 
school’s annual Concerto Competi¬ 
tion. Janos Sandor, conductor. 
Univ. Centre Farquhar Auditorium. 
(Admission $12/8) 721-7903 


Saturday, October 6 

Guest Recital: McPherson Trio 8 p.m. 
Works by Beethoven, Brahms &C 
Copland. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. (Admission: 
$12/8) 721-7903 


Sunday, October 7 

Guest Recital: Eve Egoyan 8 p.m. 
Chinese Box (by Rudolph Kom- 
orous), Bloom , (by Linda C. Smith), 
Rat Drifting (by Martin Arnold) 
and works by John Abram and 
Stephen Parkinson. MacLaurin 
Bldg., PhillipT. Young Recital Hall. 
(Admission $12/8) 721-7903 


Monday, October 8 

Turkey Trot Run 10 a.m. Annual 
5K fun run around the campus. 
Draw prizes, including a Thanks¬ 
giving turkey. Centennial Stadium. 
721-8721 


Tuesday, October 9 

CEOR/SEOS Seminar 3:30 p.m. 
Past and Future Changes in Sea Level. 
Jonathan Gregory, Hadley Centre 
for Climate Prediction & Research, 
U.K. Elliott Bldg., room 062. 
721-8848 


Wednesday, October 10 

Reading 1:30 - 2:30 p.m. Contem¬ 


porary Indonesian fiction writer 
Seno Ajidarma reads at the Fine 
Arts Bldg., room 103. 721-7309 

Religion 8r Society Public Lecture 
Series 4 p.m. First Contact as a 
Spiritual Performance: The Aboriginal- 
European Encounter in the Pacific 
Northwest. Dr. John Lutz, UVic. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 

110.721-6695 

Second Language Workshop/Seminar 
Series 4:30 - 6 p.m. ICA: Teaching 
New Canadians. Todd Kitzler and 
Jack Etkin, Inter-Cultural Assoc, of 
Greater Victoria. Clearihue Bldg., 
room D267. 721-7420 


Thursday, October 11 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m. 
— 1 p.m. Can Faith Still Play a Role 
in Politics After Stockwell Day? Harry 
Kits, Exec. Director of Citizens for 
Public Justice. UVic Grad Centre., 
room 108.721-8338 

Grad Orientation Coffeehouse 2 - 

5 p.m. University Centre Lobby, 
Sweet Greens and Maltwood. 
472-4678 or 721-7315 Info: <www. 
uvic.ca/gradyear> 

Humanities Centre Lecture 4 - 5:30 
p.m. Smoke and Mirrors: Disguises 
and Identities in Interwar England. 
Dr. Angus McLaren, UVic. Cleari¬ 
hue Bldg., room A311. 472-4677 


Friday, October 12 

CEOR/SEOS Seminar 2:30 p.m. 
Biotic Consequences of Climate 
Variations: A Review of Empirical 
Evidence for Strong Biophysical 
Interactions in the North Pacific. 


Nathan Mantua, Univ. of Wash¬ 
ington. Elliott Bldg., room 168. 

721-8848 

Pacific Northwest Grad (Music) 
Student Conference 4-6 p.m. 
(continues Oct. 13: 9 - 11:30 a.m.; 
1:30 - 5:30 p.m.) Presentations and 
lectures by grad students. Mac¬ 
Laurin Bldg., Phillip T. Young Re¬ 
cital Hall. 721-7903 

Roast and Toast for Daniel Koenig's 
Retirement. 6:30 p.m. All Dan’s 
university friends are invited. If you 
plan to attend let Barry Beardsmore 
(bfb@uvic.ca or 721-7365) know 
by no later than Oct. 8. Garth 
Homer Society (1813 Darwin St.). 

American Astronomical Society 
Second Century Lecture Series & 
UVic President's Distinguished 
Lecture Series 8 p.m. Extrasolar 
Planets: First Reconnaissance. Dr. 
Paul Butler, Carnegie Inst, of WA. 
Univ. Centre Farquhar Auditorium. 
721-7636 

Vikes Womens Basketball vs. 
Lethbridge-Exhibition Time TBA. 
McKinnon Gym. Tickets available 
at event. 721-8406 


Saturday, October 13 

Vikes Cross Country & Track/ 
Invitational 12:30 p.m. Beacon Hill 
Park. 721-8406 


Sunday, October 14 

Two Harps In Concert 2 p.m. 
Kathryn Ely, harp, and Josh Layne, 
harp, present an extravaganza of 
harps. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip T. 


Young Recital Hall. (Admission 
$12/10). 477-0173 


Monday, October 15 

Women Scholars Lecture Series 

11:30 a.m. Diego de San Pedro’s 
Sepultura de Macias (in Spanish). 
Dr. Dorothy Severin, Liverpool 
Univ., England. Clearihue Bldg., 
room D132. 721-7013 


Tuesday, October 16 

Women Scholars Lecture Series 7:30 
p.m. From Manuscript to Print in the 
Reign of the Catholic Monarchs. Dr. 
Dorothy Severin, Liverpool Univ., 
England. Strong Bldg., room Cl 12. 
721-7013 


Wednesday, October 17 

Workshop 1:30-3 p.m. Getting 
Started with Your Teaching Dossier. 
Dr. Geri Van Gyn, UVic Learning 
and Teaching Centre 472-5076 

Religion & Society Public Lecture 
Series 4 p.m. Christianity and the 
Ecological Crisis. David Hawkin, 
Memorial Univ. Centre for Innova¬ 
tive Teaching, room 110. 721-6695 

Second Language Workshop/ 
Seminar Series 4:30 - 6 p.m. Teach¬ 
ing Pronunciation. Joan Hosty, 
Camosun College. Clearihue Bldg., 
room D267. 721-7420 


gQMESsam 

Your on-cannpus movie theatre 
(in the Student Union Bldg.). 

Check out listings at 
<www. uvss.uvic.ca/cinecenta 
or phone 721-UVIC. 



Academics, ahoy! 

Dressed in academic regalia, the crew of Little Bear, owned by Joy Davis (continuing studies), prepares to salute the 
commodore in the Easter Seals Regatta hosted by the Royal Victoria Yacht Club in September. Little Bear was one of five 
UVic faculty and staff-owned boats that participated in the regatta, which raised a total of $46,500 for children with 
disabilities. The UVic "team" is challenging other organizations in Victoria to form their own teams for next year's event. 



Moving the UVic 
community! 

CONFERENCE, RESEARCH OR jUST SOME R&.R, WE WILL GET YOU THERE. 

Fastest service 
downtown to V ^ 

downtown. ^ J 

Vancouver f 

and Victoria. one way + cst 

★ REGARDLESS OF WHEN YOU BOOK! 

YOUR SEAPLANE PROFESSIONALS 


250 - 384-2215 
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